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there were more questions about the tapes 
than there were answers. At the same time, 
we spread the magic of the music through 
our events, which then went beyond just the 
music. They became a fertile ground for 
exploring artistic and creative freedom 
through multimedia, dance, and improvisa- 
tion—some of the same themes the Acid 
Tests explored. In doing all of this we were 
creating a large community of active Dead- 
heads in western Massachusetts, who in turn 
were sharing the music with all of their 
friends. It was a classic snowball effect. 


Maintaining the Vertical 
Hierarchy 


Although so many college-age Deadheads across the 
country in the late 1970s were sharing the music freely, 
there was still a power trip associated with many of the 
better collections. Some Deadheads were still very much 
attached to maintaining social power by controlling the 
flow and quality of their tapes. 


Dougal Donaldson: When I got to college, of 
course, Deadheads abounded. We met and 
got together and traded whatever tapes were 
available. And that was a little more open. 
However, real quality collections—which are 
a lot more widely available now, just through 
the digital world and the Internet—true 
quality from nice collections, were in the 
hands of those people who really kept them 
in their hands as valued commodities. And 
that mind-set came down the line. You would 
get a tape and they would say, “You can’t 
give this to anybody, it’s too good a tape.” 
There were even cases where people would 
put an extra cassette generation in there, 
record them with low levels, put an extra cut 
in there, to just dumb them down, to make 
sure they had the best available copy. That 
gave them more power, ’cause people would 
have to come to them in order to get the 
better-sounding tape, or the tape without the 
cut. And there was a reason you were able to 
do that. In the analog world in the late sev- 
enties, when it was just cassettes and reel-to- 
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reels, that was easy enough to do, and no one 
would really know the difference from the 
tape you were getting, unless you had a 
chance to borrow the tape from the person. 
That was pretty much the way taping went 
up until the Betty Boards came out [in 1987]. 
As the scene got bigger and bigger, tapes 
became more and more widespread. But it 
was still that kind of scene where it was not 
easy to get someone to part with their good 
quality tapes. You didn’t always get the best 
copy of it, and there wasn’t much for getting 
a second chance at recording a tape. Also, 
good field recording equipment and proper 
recording technique were not very wide- 
spread. And the people that had them were 
more technology-driven than socially driven. 
And so, they made the tapes for their own 
enjoyment, and they didn’t really care about 
spreading them out. If you happen to know 
them, you’d be getting a copy. 


Bob Wagner: I was competitive in terms of 
taping, not competitive with other tapers in 
terms of who makes the best tape, but com- 
petitive rather with my own standards. I still 
am. I always wanted to make the best tape 
possible and I’d compare it with other tapes 
that Pd made. But I felt that once the signal 
went through my tape deck, anybody else 
could have it; it was better that the music be 
out there. And yet, people on the West Coast 
that I knew, like [veteran trader] Bob Menke, 
were horrified that I let people patch out of 
me; he said he’d gone through all the trouble 
to get this great equipment and to make the 
show, why would you let your signal go to 
whoever wants it? Personally, I just never 
looked at it that way, nor did most of the 
people I hung around with on the East 
Coast, like Barry Glassberg. But other people 
didn’t. And Pd been aware of that attitude 
from the first time I started taping. When I 
was in North Carolina and a college student, 
before I started recording shows, I had put 
an ad in the college newspaper, The College 
Tarheel, saying that I had Grateful Dead 
tapes for exchange. I got exactly two 
responses from the whole university: one 
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was a college freshman who had a couple of 
tapes, and we copied each other’s; the other 
was a guy who'd been into tapes for a while. 
He didn’t make his own, but he had a fairly 
large Dead tape collection. He was an older 
guy, not a student anymore, maybe ten or fif- 
teen years older than me, and when I went 
over to his house, he treated it like an 
absolute business deal. It took heavy negoti- 
ation for me to get anything decent out of 
him for the tapes he was getting from me. I 
was pretty horrified by that whole attitude; 
he had loads and loads of tapes that I would 
have loved to have, but we did a one-for-one 
trade and that was it, he wouldn’t let me 
copy anything else. He wouldn’t let me have 
any of my first choices on what to trade, 
either. That left an extremely bad taste in my 
mouth, but maybe it influenced me posi- 
tively, maybe that’s part of the reason why 
I’ve been happy to give the music out ever 
since. 


Chris Hecht is a recordist who was well known for his 
technical innovations in the early 1980s with miniatur- 
izing recording equipment. 


Chris Hecht: I realized rather quickly that a 
vast majority of the people out there taping 
weren’t really thinking too much about what 
they were doing. They were simply going out 
and buying off-the-shelf gear, plugging it 
together, and trying to make a tape. I defi- 
nitely always recognized that what we were 
doing as tapers was for a much larger group 
than the people that you saw at any given 
show running machines. So, I certainly have 
always felt a responsibility towards the 
whole group of Deadheads that want live 
music. I felt it was a privilege to be able to do 
this for everyone, and maybe that feeling is 
what helped me break through the whole 
personality thing and the whole way that a 
lot of tapers had set themselves up using 
their tapes as power. I instead felt like a rep- 
resentative of Joe Deadhead, and I was there 
to help everyone make sure that the music 
was saved and shared so that we could have 
it for later. 
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